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here to consider some of the constitutional difficulties in-
volved in the procedure for the entry of the Princes into
Federation, but the nature of the complications may be
realized to cite only one example, from the fact that the
Constitution Act as such will not be binding upon the
Indian States and that the entry of the Princes into the
Federation will entirely depend upon their own free will.

At a Conference the Princes adopted a resolution that
the Bill and Instrument of Accession were unacceptable to
them unless " those vital interests and fundamental re-
quisites of the States on which they had throughout laid
great emphasis " were satisfactorily secured. The specific
points in the Bill to which the Princes drew the attention
of the Government are reported in The Times x as follows :

" The form and mode of accession to the Federation;
the lack of specific mention and preservation of treaties
and agreements concluded with the States; the extent of
the executive authority of the Federation in regard to the
States ; the special responsibilities of the Governor-General
vis-a-vis the States ; provisions consequent upon the possible
suspension of the Constitution; the enforcement of Federal
laws and the powers vested in the Governor-General to give
directions to the rulers of States ; the treatment of privileges
and immunities in Clauses 2 145 and 147 of the Bill, and
some of the basic provisions of the Bill relating to the finance
of the railways/'

As the accession of one-half of the Indian States on the
basis of population was an essential and integral part of
the framework for the All-India Federation,3 His Majesty's

1 The Times, February 26, 1935.

2 These clauses deal respectively with cash contributions and ceded
territories, and with the value of privileges and immunities as a set off
against payments to the Federated States by the Federation.

3 Dr. A. B. Keith is severe upon Sir Samuel Hoare for insisting that
the accession, of the Indian Princes is so essential to the working of Indian
Reform.   He apprehends that the Government will be compelled to make
unwise surrenders to them.    " But," asks Sir John Marriott, " may not
Sir Samuel Hoare possess more of the wisdom of the political serpent than